





Community Groups that offer Meals 


Bissell Centre 

10527-96 Street 

780-423-2285 

Inner City Pastoral Ministry 
10527 - 96 Street 

Lunch (sandwiches, fruit, veggies 
and desserts) Sunday noon to 1 
p.m. after the church service. 
Monday to Thursday 

10:30 a.m. — sandwiches 
Tuesday and Friday 

noon — hot lunch for women 
Friday 9:45 a.m. — sandwiches 


Christ Church 
12116-102 Avenue 
780-488-1118 

3rd Saturday of the month 
5:30 meal 


House of Refuge Mission 
10339-95 Street 

Daily -5:00 p.m. snacks 

8:00 p.m. meal 


Lighthouse Ministries 
3010-119 Avenue 
780-423-1277 or 

780- 474-8086 

Wednesday and Sunday 
1:00 and 7:00 p.m. meal 


Hope Mission 
780-422-2018 

Daily 7:00 to 7:45 a.m. 
breakfast 

Noon - lunch 

5:00 tp 6:30 p.m. - supper 


Marian Centre 

10528-98 Street 

780-424-3544 

Daily except Wednesday 

12:00 to 12:45 p.m. meal 
Closed from the 27th of each 
month to re-open the 1st of next 
month 


Mustard Seed 

10636-96 Street 

780- 426-5600 

Monday to Friday 7:00 to 8:00 
supper 

Zero tolerance of alcohol 


Operation Friendship 
9526-106 Avenue 
780-429-2626 

Monday to Friday 

9:00 a.m. breakfast 

Monday to Sunday 

12:00 noon lunch 

5:00 p.m. supper for seniors 55 
and over only - 


Red Road Healing Society 
4225-118 Avenue 

471-3220 

Tuesday and Thursday 

5:00 p.m. meal 

Friday — 12:00 to 1:00 soup and 
bannock 


River of Life Church 
11368-95 Street 

479-6762 

Thursday and Friday 

11:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. lunch 


Robertson Wesley United 
Church 

10209 — 123 Street 
780-482-1587 

Second Saturday of each 
month 
5:00 p.m. 


Sai Sadan 
9619-101 Avenue upstairs 
Wednesday - 6:00 p.m. meal 


meal 


Salvation Army 
9620-101A Avenue 
780-242-9222 

Friday — 7:30 a.m. breakfast 


St. Peter’s Lutheran 
Church 

9606 — 110 Avenue 
780-426-1122 

Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday 

7:00 to 9:00 a.m. breakfast 


St. Faith’s Anglican 
11725-93 Street — parish hall 
780-477-5931 

Thursday —- 12;30 p.m. soup 
Saturday - 8:30 to 10:00 a.m. 
breakfast 

3rd Friday of the month — 7:00 
supper 


Victory Café and 
Soup Bar 


13411- Fort Road 
Monday -— 5:30 to 6:45 meal 


Edmonton Orthodox 
Reformed Church 

11610 — 95A St. 

Info: Pete Wright — 479-1860 
www.orcurc.org 

Thursdays 6:15 Soup & Study 


B's Diner 
100 Street and Whyte Avenue 
Wednesdays 1 to 3 p.m.meals 


Jasper Place Health and 
Wellness Centre 
15210-Stoney Plain Road 
meals 

Tuesdays 6 to 7 p.m. 


Important Notice 


Edmonton Street News is pub- 
lished by the Edmonton Society, a 
registered society in the province 
of Alberta. The paper is published 
monthly, and is sold on the streets 
of Edmonton and Calgary. 
Edmonton Street News is a mem- 
ber paper of the North American 
Street Newspaper Association and 
of the International Network of 
Street Newspapers. Edmonton 
Street News is not in any way con- 
nected with Homeless 
Organization of Canada. 

Linda Dumont 
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Mission 





Edmonton Street News Society provides a voice, 
employment and social support to those who need 
these, and communicates perspectives dealing 
with poverty and social justice, by education and 
communication activities, including publishing a 
street newspaper 


Values/Beliefs/Guiding Principles 
















We believe in being inclusive and encouraging 
We believe that human rights are fundamental to living 
together 

We believe that everyone deserves the opportunity to earn and 
control their money 

We believe in journalistic and organizational professionalism 
and integrity 

We believe the public needs to know about issues around 
poverty and social justice 

We value community and connecting with others 

We value passion and determination 

We believe everyone deserves the opportunity to learn, develop 
and use communication skills 


The views presented in this 


i 


publication are those of the writers. 
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Thank You 





As we go into the new year, thank you to 
those who have supported me and Edmonton 
Street News (ESN) in a variety of ways during 
the past year. There were those who gave 
donations of money - just the past month 
this included Vello Reili. Judy Brown and 
Dianna Girouard. 

Thanks to all of our contributors who 
have submitted poems, photographs and pic- 
tures, to Theresa McBryan, are often invisi- 
ble designer who lives BC and does all of her 
design work for ESN via emails, and to the 
ESN Society board members: Allan 
Sheppard, Jim Gurnett, Sharol Penner, Tim 
Wilson, Pedro Schultz and Bobby Jo Halton, 
who have faithfully worked behind the 
scenes in a variety of ways taking care of the 


necessary work to run a society. 

Without the vendors we would not be a 
street newspaper, so thank you for the sup- 
port that has been shown to ESN vendors in 
the purchasing of the papers and in many 
other ways. As an employment agency, we 
have had a 15% loss of employees over the 
past seven years, with a total of 17 vendors 
who have died since 2003 due to a number 
of causes. Since last year at this time we 
lost Deano and Lenoose Martial. 

Most of the vendors are living with the 
burden of mental and or physical illness, 
often invisible, addictions, or other life chal- 
lenges. To a casual observer this may raise 
the question, “You look like you could work - 
why aren’t you out working?” Most have 
tried, and were unable to acquire and main- 
tain employment so turned to selling papers 
as the only option they had. Selling papers 
as a job is possible because as independent 
entrepreneurs vendors can choose their own 
hours and times to work, and take time off 
as necessary. 

Two of our board members are struggling 
with illness — Pedro Schultz had been hospi- 
talized for severe depression, and Sharol 
Penner has been diagnosed with terminal 
liver cancer. Norma Harms, a long standing 
board member has had to step down due to 
family responsibilities — her 84 year old 
mother has multiple health problems and 
needs to be cared for on a daily basis. 

While we value all current board mem- 
bers and their contribution to Edmonton 
Street News, we also need to find new board 
members who can share the responsibilities 
of running the society. If you want to join the 
ESN team, contact us at edmontonstreet- 
news@shaw.ca 

Linda Dumont 


Backpacks for the Homeless: 





A firefighter, his family, his colleagues, 
and students from Donnan and 
St. Vincent schools respond to a 
community need 


The gift-giving spirit touched close to 
home for Edmonton Street News and its ven- 
dors last month. Backpacks for the Homeless 
donated 30 backpacks filled with warm cloth- 
ing, personal items, and Christmas treats 
that editor Linda Dumont distributed to ven- 
dors during the week before Christmas. 

Backpacks for the Homeless is run by 
Edmonton Fire Captain Jim Mansell, his wife 
Donna, and their daughter, Vanessa, with 
support from Edmonton Fire Rescue 
Services, the Edmonton Fire Fighters' Union, 
and members of Mansell's No. 6 Mill Creek 
fire station. Fire fighter Mike Newton, who 
coaches martial arts at Donnan and St. 
Vincent junior high schools worked with stu- 
dents from those schools to provide back- 
packs, as well. 

Mansell first got involved with homeless 
Edmontonians when he worked at the No. 1 
fire station at 96 Street and 104 Avenue. 
“Firefighters see the homeless all the time,” 
says Mansell. That can be professionally, 
while responding to a “man down call,” or » 
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through more personal interactions on the 
street near fire stations, especially in down- 
town areas. 

Firefighters have an easier relationship 
with street people than the police, Mansell 
notes. “We're always there, just to help, not 
to hassle.” This more relaxed relationship 
enabled Mansell to get to know homeless 
people personally and to hear their stories, 
which he says show that most of them are 
much like him and his colleagues and 
friends, except for circumstances often 
beyond their control that sidetrack them. 

“What do you guys need?” was a question 
that naturally came up in conversations. The 
first answer was “meals on Sundays.” The 
church-based organizations that serve the 
homeless do “incredible” work, but often 
close on Sundays. The Mansell family 
responded by making sandwiches and serv- 
ing them from the back of a van on Sundays. 

The question, “What else do you need?” 
brought the response: “Backpacks.” Theft of 
personal items can be a problem in shelters; 
sleepers can hook their arms through the 
straps on a backpack for added security. The 
Mansells started giving out backpacks five 
years ago, after Mansell had left No. 1 sta- 
tion. They buy much of the material them- 
selves, with donations of money or filled 
backpacks with donations from the fire serv- 
ice, the union, and others, including schools 
like Donnan and St. Vincent. 

Backpacks for the Homeless gave away 
500 backpacks during the 2010 Christmas 
season. 

The staff, vendors, and board of directors 
of the Edmonton Street News gratefully 
thank Backpacks for Homeless, the Mansell 
family, and their supporters for their gen- 
erosity to us and to the community. 

f by Allan Sheppard 


Pat Dunbar 


Pat Dunbar serves sandwiches to a homé 
man outside Hope Mission. 


Edmonton’s Pat Dunbar was one of fifty 
people across Canada to make the short list 
for CBC’s Canada wide search for ten 
Champions of Change, and was one of four 
finalists for Edmonton. She brings food and 
clothing to the homeless people lined up out- 
side the shelters in the inner city on Friday 
evenings. 

Dunbar said she isn’t affiliated with any 
church or other group. “It’s just me,” she 
says, It makes me feel good —- warm. I try to 
help in my own way.” 

Dunbar pulls up outside the Hope 
Mission just before eight thirty in her van, a 
van that she bought just for this purpose on 
which she still owes $500. She proceeds to 
unload her van, first taking out tables on 
which she places boxes of food, a coffee urn, 
and cups, then bringing out boxes of clothing 
that she puts on the snow. She has a cheer- 
ful greeting for those who come for food and 
to search through the boxes for a coat, mitts, 
or toque or other article of clothing. Hope 





Mission is jut the first stop for Dunbar; from 
there she drives west a block to the Herb 
Jamieson Centre, then on to the George 
Spady Centre, and is finished for the evening 
by 10 p.m. She serves up to 150 people per 
night. 

Pat picks up donations of food on 
Wednesdays and Thursdays from Costco 
where she is employed, but she also buys 
whatever else is needed to prepare for the 
evening, paying for it out of pocket, or some- 
times with the help of donations especially 
since the CBC nomination for Champions of 
Change. She drops off buns to The Mustard 
Seed, Boyle Street Community Cooperative 
and Operation Friendship. On the days when 
she doesn’t pick up food at Costco, Hope 
Mission does. Pat also picks up donations of 
clothing at drop off points she has arranged 
across the city, then takes them home, sorts 
and washes them if needed. 

Friday is her day off, and is spent in 
preparing for the evening. “If people could 


Two police constables sentenced December 20 in 
““Sweatbox Incident” 


The two Edmonton police constables 
involved in what has been termed the “sweat- 
box incident’ by the media, were sentenced 
December 20 at a disciplinary hearing at the 
Edmonton Police Service hearing room for 
charges relating to the incident. 

Constable Patrick Hannas was sen- 
tenced to 50 hours suspension without pay 
on the first charge of insubordination, forfeit- 
ing five hours of work accumulated through 
overtime on the second charge of discred- 
itable conduct for not keeping a written 
record and forfeiting 30 hours of work accu- 
mulated through overtime for the third 
charge of insubordination related to dropping 
the people off in a place other than a desig- 
nated shelter or safe place. Constable Lael 
Sauter was sentenced to 40 hours suspen- 
sion without pay on the first charge, forfei- 
ture of five hours of work accumulated 
through overtime on the second charge, and 
forfeiture of 20 hours work related to over- 
time on the third. The money from the lost 
overtime wages will be donated to a shelter 
for the homeless. 

At the sentencing hearing for Hannas 
and Sauter their police records were taken 
into consideration as well as the way their 
actions have eroded the confidence of the 
public in the police. Hannas’s service record 
had a previous finding of insubordination 
and one of intentional deceit, so his sentence 
was heavier than Sauter’s 

Council for the officers brought up 
the mitigating circumstances of the media 
attention that made this an unusual case in 
a way that was harmful to the officers. Their 
careers have been on hold for the past five 
and a half years, and since the case first was 
aired in the media they have been called 
pigs, threatened, and suffered vandalism. 
Apparently roundups and failure to keep 
notes were common practice on Whyte 
Avenue at that time, and had they not 
rounded up Edmonton Street News vendors 


who knew they had a place to voice their 
complaints, the incident might have been 
just another routine day at work for the offi- 
cers: 

Aggravating circumstances included 
the number of persons in the pickup, the 
length of stay in the wagon, and the signifi- 
cant impact on those people. One person 
said she felt, “degraded”. There is also the 
loss of some public respect for the Edmonton 
Police Service as a result of this misconduct. 
Here again the media played an important 


Two officers convicted of 


Constable Patrick Hannas and Constable 
Lael Sauter were each found guilty Friday, 
November 5th of one count of discreditable 
conduct and two counts of insubordination 
related to the incident on May 20, 2005. The 
charges related to transporting the group of 
aboriginal, intoxicated or homeless people 
from Old Strathcona to north Edmonton, 
failing to take notes about the incident and 
failing to leave the passengers “at a residence 
or with a responsible person” as per police 
policy at the time. At that time (November 
5) it was determined that Hannas and 
Sauter had picked up nine homeless people 
at different stops around the Whyte Avenue 
area and transported them to north 
Edmonton. It was routine police practice to 
move homeless people out of the area to 
downtown shelters on busy weekend nights, 
as a way to deal with citizen and business 
complaints about homeless people and to 
protect the homeless from drunk bar patrons 
on the popular strip. | This was what (a | 
psa ie referred to as the roundup. The — 
7 esi in the patrol wagon — 







Photo Linda Dumont 


- One of Edmonton’s Champions of Change 


see my house,” Pat laughs. “There is clothing 
all over. It takes all day to prepare soup and 
sandwiches, and when people donate cloth- 
ing I have to sort and wash it.” 

A 59-year-old grandmother, she lives 
alone with her three cats. A year ago in 
November she decided she wanted to do 
something to ee a so she answered an 
handing out food Sataide the shelters. Once 
she got started, she was hooked. By 
February all of the others in the group quit, 
but Pat, being a very independent woman, 
kept on, single-handedly continuing to bring 
food and clothing to those in need. 

“I struggled as a single parent for twenty 
years; my kids had deadbeat dads. My first 
husband beat the crap out of me, I left. I 
never asked for help except that one time — I 
got money from social services to leave 
Vancouver. When I got work here, I paid 
them back. They kept asking me why I was 
sending them money. I remarried, but my 
second husband ended up cheating on me 
when my daughter was three weeks old, so I 


left him, too” Pat said. 
Most of the people coming for food and 


clothing are nice, but sometimes there are 
incidents, like the gray bearded man who 
loudly berated her for coming at 8:30 and 
making people lose their place in line. “I'ma 
Viet Nam vet,” he said, “And I don’t want 
your food.” Pat just ignored him and contin- 
ued serving. There were enough others who 
offered a friendly greeting, sometimes even a 
hug and she knows that if anyone gets too 
far out of hand, there are those who would 
step in to protect her. 

Linda Dumont 
role in bringing the incident to public, and 
while the allegations of racism were later dis- 
missed, it was important that the issue was 
addressed. 

After the sentencing, Tony Simioni 
president of the Police Association said he 
hopes this will not happen again. “The offi- 
cers have suffered more than most because 
this case was highly reported and closely fol- 
lowed by the school where they work. They 
have suffered public humiliation,....there 
were allegations of racism.” 

He said the sentence is not a light sen- 
tence - the accumulated loss of wages for 
each officer totals about $2,500. There may 
be an appeal. 

By Linda Dumont 


misconduct November 5 


around for up to 90 minutes, officers 
dropped them off in the north end parking 
lot near 81st Street and 127th Avenue. The 
police were justified in detaining the passen- 
gers because they were intoxicated, however, 
officers should have followed policy and 
dropped them off at a specific address in the 
care of a responsible person. The individuals 
were left in the parking lot and the officers 
left the scene. None of the individuals had a 
residence at all, let alone in this area. The 
officers did not take notes. 

A man working in his yard across 
the road from that parking lot was concerned 
enough by what he saw to call north 
Edmonton police. Bradley Frank, an elevator 
technician who lives in the area, told the 
hearing he heard hollering and saw officers 
release numerous people from a police 
wagon, some of whom had their shirts off. 


North division police officers later drove 


seven of those passengers to the George 
Spady Centre downtown after they bought 


more alcohol and continued drinking outside 


a fast-food restaurant in the neighbourhood. 


_About whether police actions were racially 
motivated, there was no evidence to support — 
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Allan Sheppard is a freelance writer and editor, 
and a volunteer writer for Edmonton Street News. 
As a pensioner, he finds himself from time to time 
on the edge of poverty and homelessness. As a 
self-appointed community elder, he thinks and 
worries about the needs of children, youth, parents 
and others who face lives of poverty and inade- 
quate education in the midst of unprecedented 
wealth. 


A century or so ago the road that con- 
nected the then separate town of Beverly to 
the city of Edmonton was known as Alberta 
Avenue. The formal name was changed to 
118 Avenue in. 1914, when Edmonton adopt- 
ed a numbered grid system for its streets 
and avenues. But the original name persist- 
ed among area residents and businesses, 
and it was adopted by the local community 
league and other activities that embraced 
several neighbourhoods in the area. 
Business and community revitalization and 
development schemes also adopted the name 
or variants, such as “the Avenue” or “the 
Ave.” The Alberta Avenue Business 
Association and the subject of this profile, 
Arts on the Ave, are current examples. Their 
focus is on the stretch of 118 Avenue from 
NAIT (109 Street) to Northlands (Wayne 
Gretzky Drive). 

Residential neighbourhoods on either 
side of the avenue have aged well, with 
mature treed streets and graceful, often ele- 
gant houses displaying more than a centu- 
ry's-worth of architectural styles and tastes. 
These virtues have tended over the years to 
be overwhelmed by a long, steady decline 
along 118 Avenue, the business heart of the 
community. The growth of outlying shopping 
centres and suburbs forced businesses to 
close, leaving behind run-down.and derelict 
buildings and lots, and attracting petty crime 
and a class of “predatory retailers” that Arts 
on the Ave founder and 118 Avenue arts 
director, Christy Morin calls “bottom feed- 
ers.” The result was a dramatic lowering of 
housing prices in the area, which attracted 
many artists to live there and which will, if 
Morin and a group of passionate and vision- 
ary volunteers achieve their goal, lead finally 
to a successful revitalization of Alberta 
Avenue and demonstrate a model for arts- 
driven grassroots community development. 

That was not, Morin says, how things 
were supposed to work out when she and 
her husband Darcy moved to the area where 
they have raised two children: Alison, 14, 
and Zachary, 13. 

“We have lived in this neighbourhood for 
16 years. We moved in when the area was on 
a decline. We saw a lot of social issues and a 
lot of sadness. 

“Our plan was to buy a house, then flip 
it and move to the South Side, which is 
where I grew up. Because of family changes 
and some life changes, we stayed here. My 
degree is a double major in French and 
drama, so I started teaching in schools as an 
artist-in-residence in drama. I realized that 





Best Wishes 
for the 
~ Holiday Season 






Karen Leibovici 
Councillor, Ward 1 





2nd Floor, 
1 Sir Winston Churchill Sq., 
Edmonton, AB T5J 2R7 

Phone: 496-8120 Fax: 496-8113 
Email: karen.leibovici@edmonton.ca 
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Arts on the Ave 


we were here for a while and decided I 
should start seeing the positives where we 
were. 

“We started to explore the neighbour- 
hood. We saw that John, the shoemaker, 
was just two blocks from our house; anda 
wonderful Portuguese bakery, also walkable. 
We started shopping at the little clothing 
stores and the Bissell Thrift Store: what a 
gold nugget that was. We found a lot of the 
little ethnic restaurants. We started meeting 
the neighbours and getting out. 

“We started to collaborate. We saw there 
were like-minded people wanting positive 
change. We started to gather and brain- 
storm, but nothing really made a difference 
until we reached out to the artists. 

“An artist friend and I met together. We 
talked. We prayed. We tried to figure out 
what we could do to make a difference. We 





had heard that there were a lot of musicians, 
a lot of visual artists, a lot of costume and 
lighting designers, and set makers, and 
sculptors in the neighbourhood. We thought 
we'd call out and see who might want to con- 
nect. 

“That was six years ago. We started 
meeting in my home in Eastwood. We had 
about 12 people out to the first rendezvous, 
which was just tea and coffee and good con- 
versation. We began to meet in other people's 
homes and see what beauty everyone had in 
their historical houses from 1905, 1929, 
1955 and what people were doing to make 
their houses homes. That was really inspir- 
ing. 





















“At the same time, city council, led by 











Mayor Mandel (Janice Melnychuk and Ed 
Gibbons were our councillors) started gather- 
ing people and started hearing that we need- 
ed better lighting on the Avenue. They start- 
ed the Avenue Initiative, which was a revital- 
ization project. 

“Our group connected in with the Avenue 
Initiative co-ordinator, Judy Allan. The arts 
were not in the initiative's strategy, but she 
said that they were more than welcome to 
become part of things. 

“With a lot of hard work, a lot of meeting 
people, and coffees we began our first festi- 
val, now called Kaleido, on Thanksgiving 
weekend, six years ago. We only had 300 
people out, but it was one of the most magi- 
cal events that we've had. We had a large 
stage in the parking lot of the Alberta 
Avenue Community Centre; hay bales, giant 
fire pits; listening to Captain Tractor. (Three 
members of the band lived in the neighbour- 
hood.) We had theatre stages in the old 
George's Cycle building, visual art galleries 
inside the community league. 

“Suddenly we began to see that people 
were coming out to celebrate where they 
lived. That was something that you didn't see 
in the area before, and we realized that the 
common denominator for us was 118th 
Avenue. The Avenue came to be the point of 
contact. If I lived two blocks off the Avenue 
on 87th, or five blocks north on 92, it all 
began to revolve around the Avenue. 

“So in a sense, Arts on the Ave was 
founded then, with a group of renegade, 
transforming board members that had vision 
and passion. 

“After the first festival, there was so 
much interest we decided we should start 
the Arts on the Ave Edmonton Society. 
Instead of an office with a shut door, I was 
convinced that we needed a place of gather- 
ing. So we created the The Carrot 
Community Arts Coffee House with a vision, 
a lot of elbow grease, and a lot of hard work. 
We started with $3,000, half from donations 
and half from a matching grant from the 
city. It was a six-month trial, all volunteer- 
powered at the very beginning. Now we've 
hired a manager, but the rest are still volun- 
teers. 

“The Carrot became a hub; not just a 
cafe, but a meeting place, an incubator 
space, a thinking tank, where artists in the 
community gather, bump into each other, 
share ideas and say, ‘Yeah, let's do it.’ 


Ben 
Henderson 


Councillor, Ward 4 
Please Coutact Me 
ou Civic Reues 


ben.henderson@edmonton.ca 
gPhone 496-8146 | Fax 496-8113 






Chris Wynters: Benefiting now, building for the future 


Arts on the Avenue A founding member of the indie folk-rock — write songs about the neighbourhood, and 
Continued from page 4 band, Captain Tractor, Chris Wynters also we recorded them in my studio. We put out 
runs a recording studio and works on proj- a CD and did a show at the Fringe, with a 


ects outside the band. He and his wife Maria lot of success. 

moved to the Alberta Avenue area because 

they could afford to buy a house there. Now, 

thanks to revitalization efforts currently led “Tf you look at Toronto; or 
by Arts on the Ave, Chris, Maria, and their 
two children find 
Alberta Avenue 
an exciting place 


London, England; or New 





York, neighbourhoods that 
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Deep Freeze Byzantine Winter Festival to live, with a 
was birthed out of The Carrot. That's an ice- oh 

F , promising future. 
and-snow, sports and arts festival in January Ciicie 
on Ukrainian New Year's. We want to celebrate 
our diverse cultures. We celebrate French- 
Canadian culture there, as well as the First 
Nations, and always the South American cul- Parent bee 
ture at the Melt the Deep Freeze Dance. ae P 

“ toric landmark at | 

We don't have room for egos, because 

ee 9115 118 Avenue, 
when you're building from the ground up, you 
just start connecting and seeing what each : 
3 community cen- 
other brings to the table and how we can con- : 
: . tre. He explains 
tribute together. That's been the beauty here. : 

: ; d 2 why he thinks 
There's convergence, in that there is not just 
the Avenue Initiative, which is the city; we 
also have faith-based organizations coming 
together with us, social organizations coming 
together with us. City Police are working 
together with us. I'm vice-president of the 
Alberta Avenue Business Association, and 
they're working with us. 

“In the meantime, there are different build- 
ings, different owners. Bottom feeders are 
moving out, and new businesses are moving 
in. There's a passion for what's going on in the 
area. The 'We believe in 118' rally and cam- 
paign was set up by a neighbourhood empow- 
erment team. It's a strong tool to help busi- 
acne) aa cles eet aan atre artist. My wife, Maria, is a visual artist. 
Dee or Oe eS ne bought our first house in the neighbour- 


Avene Veal tabiig @ stand apainst things hood in 2000. Then in 2005, when our fami- 
that destroy, not build. 
“There's such a strong force here now that 


were undesirable at one 
point often become some 


involved in a proj- of the most exciting parts 
ect to develop the : : 
Gree Goldie & of the city, when artists 


move in.” 


“I'm now on the community advisory 
committee for the Cycle Building, which the 
city owns. Arts on the Avenue and ArtsHab 
[the Arts Habitat Association of Edmonton] 
artists are playing : are working 
a key role in positive changes in the area. = Sy together to 
“To put it bluntly,” he says, “this is where renovate the 
we can afford to live. So we move in and building. It's 
then the neighbourhood just kind of | now just a 
changes, because we're the sort of people skeleton of a 
that like to have a coffee shop, and like to dream. We're 
have music venues, art galleries, places seeing what's 
where things can happen. | possible and 

“If you look at Toronto; or London, what's on the 
England; or New York, neighbourhoods that horizon. 
were undesirable at one point often become “The proj- 
some of the most exciting parts of the city, ect will happen 
when artists move in. 

“I'm a professional artist /musician /the- 


as an arts and 





Photos Allan Sheppard 


| we're trying to 
_ find people to 

_ occupy the 
place as. is. It's 





ly was expanding, we moved into a bigger 


? : ; : : house with a space where I can runa a big space, 
babe ce rah. ns neighbourhood Peace co recording studio. and there's lots of room to do things, but it's 
end aust ora JSG ics ge Say As AN ga “When you're an artist that lives in this not divided up into offices or into art spaces. 
; Woes ee a ruatter Of iit will, Prhink its neighbourhood, it's not so much that you At the same time we're trying to organize the 
just wer. choose to join Arts on the Ave as much as it renovation of the building and who might 

by Allan'Sheppard just is there. We're part of it, because we occupy the building after that. 

live here, and it benefits us all greatly. I help “There have been a lot of proposals. 

Wii REReoNESS with some things, but really I'm just one of We're talking about having a multipurpose 
On j artists that benefit from the work that Arts performance space and perhaps some 
on the Ave does. spaces for visual artists, and offices; proba- 
“The first thing I worked on with Arts on _ bly a coffee shop, a kind of meeting place. 

the Ave was the 'Songs from the Avenue’ But really it's very nebulous right now - ina 

project. That was a good fit forme, because _—_ good way. It's exciting.” 

I'm a songwriter, and I own a studio. Scott by Allan Sheppard 


Peters got a bunch of people together to 


Hugh MacDonald, MLA 
Edmonton-Gold Bar 
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Annual Homeless Marathon 











Constituency Office 
Edmonton Gold Bar 
#102, 7024 — 101 Avenue, NW 
Edmonton, Alberta T6A O0H7 
Tel: 414-1015 
Fax: 414-1017 


9th Annual Homeless Marathon to air 
February 23The 9th annual Homelessness 
Marathon will once again serve up 14 hours 
of people-powered radio, broadcasting this 
year from multiple cites across Canada. 
With the goal of being a consciousness-rais- 
ing event, the Marathon will provide an 
opportunity for homeless people and their 
allies to take to the airwaves, and allow a 
nationwide discussion on homelessness 
issues and possible solutions.February 
23rd tune in all from 5 p.m. until sunrise. 
The marathon will be available locally by 
logging onto your computer. 


e-mail: hugh.macdonald@assembly.ab.ca 
website:www.liberalopposition.com 
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Researchers Say Canada Needs a National Housing Strategy 


Toronto, November 19, 2010 

For every one person in Canada who is 
homeless, another 23 live in unsafe, crowded 
or unaffordable housing, meaning the coun- 
try’s housing crisis is even worse than previ- 
ously thought, according to Dr. Stephen 
Hwang of St. Michael’s Hospital in Toronto. 

Those “vulnerably housed” people have 
the same severe health problems and dan- 
gers of assault as homeless people, said 
Hwang, principal investigator of a new report 
on housing and health issues in Vancouver, 
Toronto and Ottawa. 

“The key point is that Canada needs a 
national housing strategy,” Hwang said. “We 
all recognize that health care is important for 
good health, and so we have universal health 
care. Decent and affordable housing is just 
as essential for good health.” 

The report, “Housing Vulnerability and 
Health: Canada’s Hidden Emergency,” will be 
released Nov. 19 in Ottawa at the annual 
research forum of the Alliance to End 
Homelessness in Ottawa. It contains startling 
new data from the first Canadian study to 
chart the changes over time in the health 
and housing status of the homeless and vul- 
nerably housed and the first to compare their 
health outcomes. 

There is no accurate count of the number 
of homeless people in Canada, because so 
many are hidden or sleep on the streets or 


friend’s couches. In 2005, the federal govern- 
ment estimated there were 150,000 homeless 
Canadians, or about 0.5 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, although homeless advocates have 
always said the number was much higher. 

The report by Hwang’s group notes there 
are 17,000 shelter beds regularly available 
across the country. But, for each person 
staying at a homeless shelter, there are 
another 23 people -- about 400,000 across 
Canada -- who are vulnerably housed and at 
risk of becoming homeless, meaning they had 
a place to live, but it was in bad condition, 
crowded, unsafe or cost more than 5O per 
cent of their income. 

“Before now, researchers and decision- 
makers have often thought of these groups, 
the homeless and the vulnerably housed, as 
two distinct populations, with two different 
levels of need,” Hwang said. “This study 
paints a different picture.” 

According to the report, both groups of 
people share the following problems: 

¢Chronic health conditions such as 
arthritis (33 per cent), Hepatitis B and C (30 
per cent) and asthma (23 per cent) 

*38 per cent have been assaulted in the 
past year 

*52 per cent have been diagnosed with a 
mental health problem 

*One in three has trouble getting enough 


to eat 

*38 per cent cannot get the health care 
they need 

+55 per cent visited an emergency depart- 
ment in the past year 

In the next phase of their study, the 
researchers will undertake the first study in 
Canada to discover how often homeless peo- 
ple get housing and stay housed, and how 
often the vulnerably housed become home- 
less — and the health implications of these 
changes. If the vulnerably housed become 
homeless, do they use health care more and 
does their health deteriorate, and if the 
homeless find homes does their health 
improve and health care use decrease? 

Hwang is a physician in the Centre for 
Research on Inner City Health at St. 
Michael’s. He leads a group called the 
Research Alliance for Canadian 
Homelessness, Housing, and Health 
(REACH3), which includes some of Canada’s 
leading academic researchers and communi- 
ty organizations with expertise on homeless- 
ness. The study of longitudinal changes in 
the health and housing status of 1,200 
homeless and vulnerably houses single 
adults in Vancouver, Toronto and Ottawa is 
one of REACH3’s projects and is known as 
the Health and Housing in Transition (HHiT) 
study. 


Prince William: “Street newspapers inspire me” 


By His Royal Highness Prince William of Wales for the Street News Service 


He slept rough 
on the streets of 
London to experi- 
ence first-hand 
what it is like to 
be homeless. 
Following in the 
footsteps of his 
mother Diana, 
Princess of 
Wales, he 
became a Patron 
of Centrepoint; 
the leading chari- 
ty for young 
_ homeless people 
* in the UK. And 

now —for the first 

time since his 

engagement 
announcement last month- he speaks up to 
support street papers worldwide. 

The exclusive article below is written by 

His Royal Highness Prince William of Wales 
for the Street News Service (SNS). SNS is the 
news agency of the International Network of 
Street Papers, which supports 115 street 
papers in 40 countries. The titles help home- 
less people around the world to earn a living. 





Portrait for photo shoot with A 
charity Crisis, taken by a 
formerly homeless photographer 


“The economic downturn has had a dev- 
astating effect on the numbers of homeless 
rough sleepers in our communities. In 
London alone, rough sleeping has risen by 
almost a quarter in just two years, and that 
figure does not even include those who have 
been forced out of their homes into tempo- 
rary accommodation or overcrowded housing. 

There are many reasons why someone 
can find themselves homeless: family break- 
down, unemployment, drug or alcohol abuse, 
or falling on desperately hard times, often 
through no fault of their own. But the effect 
of homelessness is the same for everyone: a 
crushing sense of hopelessness and despair. 
The emotional consequences for the individ- 
ual can be utterly devastating — sometimes 
more so than the stark fact of being home- 
less. 

Charities, churches, governments and 
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other bodies can all help with the basics — a 
roof under which to shelter from the ele- 
ments, heating and security — but without 
hope, an individual cannot rebuild a life. And 
for there to be people with no hope living 
right alongside us is surely a blight on our 
societies. 

That is why the work of the restorers of 
hope — street newspapers [like Edmonton 
Street News], my own charity Centrepoint 
and other organisations and individuals who 
care — so inspire me. They give homeless peo- 
ple the tools with which to rebuild their con- 
fidence and, ultimately, their lives. 

I have met many homeless young people 
who are now filled with a passion and desire 
to achieve in life, simply because they were 
given a little support at the right time to get 
back on their feet. These are people of 
extraordinary courage. There can be a per- 
ception that they have given up and lack 
courage. Let me tell you, they have not and 
they do not. I count myself enormously priv- 
ileged to be associated with such individuals. 
I salute all the organisations that are there 
for them.” 

© www.streetnewsservice.org 
By Peter Griffiths and David Cutler/ 
REUTERS 


Prince William: A modern prince 


Prince William is the second-in-line to the 
British throne. His looks mirror those of his 
late mother Princess Diana, and he is soon 
to end his spell as one of the world's most 
eligible bachelors. 

The elder son of Prince Charles and 
Diana, William, 28, will marry his long-time 
girlfriend Kate Middleton on Friday April 29 


2011 at Westminster Abbey, London, after an . 


on-off courtship that first blossomed at uni- 
versity. 

Like his mother, William and his younger 
brother Harry have been the subject of 
intense global media scrutiny that has led to 
several complaints to the press watchdog and 
pleas for greater privacy. 


Many cited intolerable media intrusion as 
a key factor behind William and Middleton's 
brief split in 2007. They met as students at 
Scotland's St Andrews University where they 
began studying in 2001. 

Middleton, the daughter of middle-class 
entrepreneurs, had already been hailed as a 
21st century princess for a monarchy beset 
by a series of scandals. 

Working prince 

William had always said he was in no 
hurry to walk down the aisle and would wait 
until he was 28 or 30. He turned 28 in June. 

"It's been pretty clear that he has been 
mad about her for a long time and she about 
him," said royal commentator Penny Junor. 
"I think the body language has said it all: 
they are clearly very much in love and it's 
very sweet." 

William, who trained as an army officer 
and now serves as a helicopter search-and- 
rescue pilot for Britain’s Royal Air Force, is 
seen by some as the perfect king for a mod- 
ern age. 

He has spoken of his wish to avoid being 
seen as a royal "ornament" whose primary 
role is to shake hands and instead wants to 
work for his country. 

William recently visited British troops in 
Afghanistan and laid a wreath on Sunday 14 
November to honour Britain's war dead as 
part of annual remembrance ceremonies 
across the world. 

His emergence into public life at the age 
of 21 was delicate given his mother's love- 
hate relationship with the media. She died in 
a 1997 car crash after a high-speed chase 
through the streets of Paris pursued by 
paparazzi. 

Although his looks immediately recall 
Diana, some say William's character has 
been "Windsorised" to keep him in line with 
the royal family's more traditional view of the 
behaviour expected from members of the 
House of Windsor. 

His love of hunting, which his mother 
abhorred, and easy relationship with his 
father seem to bear that out. 

© Reuters. www.streetnewsservice.org 


Mamma’s Chickens 


Chapter 29 
The prison 


Sharon Spencer 

If you do anything long enough it takes 
on the form of the common or the ordinary. 
My life with Doug became an everyday occur- 
rence of pain, misery and unwelcome sur- 
prises. No matter how bad things were they 
could always get worse. But living in fear of 
the unknown, plus having a small baby 
whose only protection and provision came 
from my shrewdness kept me tied to a 
strange way of life. I soon accepted my cir- 
cumstances and did my best to survive. 

I literally became prisoner in my house. I 
was not allowed outside unless I asked, and 
was often refused. Cut off from everyone 
except the people Doug allowed into my life, I 
hid my world of shame and degradation. 
There were no soft shoulders to cry on. My 
pain was my own. It belonged only to me. 
There were no transition houses, or police 
that would come to my aid. At that time 
they didn't get involved in domestic violence. 
If they did come, they would very often take 
the side of the man. With blood running 
down my face and doors off the hinges, Doug 
would be told “Go for a walk son. Cool 
down.” Because I had no one to tell me it 
was an unnatural way to live, the reality was 
mine and mine alone. Usually once a night I 
would be beaten. I just didn't know when or 
how much. When he went out I constantly 
paced between the window and the door 
peering out. If I did fall asleep I would usual- 
ly be awakened by cold tea thrown in my 
face; then the fun would begin. 

As they say blood is usually thicker than 
water and soon all was forgiven between 
George and Doug. They became convinced 
that the only answer to our economic disas- 
ters was to share the large house George was 
renting, so Doug, Jordon, and I, moved into 
the basement. 

Unfortunately I had gained a lot of weight 
since the baby. Doug was very unhappy 
about that and I couldn’t have cared less. 
Nothing about me resembled the pretty care- 
free girl that I used to be. I was ashamed for 
people that I knew to see me. It made me 
want to hide myself. Now I dressed myself in 
cast offs and things I would have never put 
on my body before. 

One day Doug and I were at the local 
Dairy Queen when an old acquaintance told 
me Bruce was dead. A slow, deadly, silent, 
scream overtook my whole body as realiza- 
tion seeped in, overwhelming me with grief. 
But I dared not show it, not even the flicker 
of an eye in the presence of Doug or I would 
pay. A simple “Oh” would have to suffice. As 
the story unraveled before me I stood there 
emotionless listening as the girl told of a rob- 
bery, a shoot out with the cops, and Bruce 
turning the gun on himself because he 


thought he had killed a cop. At that time it 
carried a death sentence. Pictures of the 
young handsome boyfriend passed before my 
eyes. “Oh Bruce why did you have to end this 
way?” 

Life was going on all around me. My real- 
ity was a prison without bars. I wasn’t 
allowed to have a friend because they were 
always whores, and would be a bad influence 
on me. Any men that he brought home, Doug 
soon imagined to be sleeping with me. I was, 
however, allowed family. None spoke of the 
hell that was my life now. We just all pre- 
tended it wasn’t happening. At one point the 
consistency of my black eyes would be hid- 
den by a pair of sunglasses Doug purchased. 
But you couldn't fool all the people and there 
was always some stranger to ask, “Where did 
you get the black eye?” I would want to dig a 
whole and crawl into it as I stood absolutely 
stunned searching my mind for a believable 
lie. I would sometimes answer, “Oh a spider 
bit me.” Now how believable was that? For 
some reason there was a deep sense of 
shame that went with the bruises. “What did 
I evoke in Doug that brought out his terrible 
anger?” I would silently ask myself over and 
over. How could I ever learn not to bring 
about these fits of fury? I guessed I deserved 
ite. 

Sometimes he worked, but a lot of times 
he didn’t, which made it really hard because 
Jordon was sickly and spit up a lot. I could 
only find one type of milk that half way 
agreed with him. More times than enough 
pay day would arrive and I would be out of 
milk, with no money, and no Doug to bring 
the paycheck home. Now let me tell you, 
there’s only one thing worse than you starv- 
ing and that’s a tender helpless child in your 
care also starving. One such Friday had 
arrived. The milk was gone and Doug, who 
had promised profusely the night before to 
bring home the milk, was no where to be 
seen. I decided to find him and get some 
money for milk. And find him I did. I found 
him at a local tavern, where he was sitting 
with a crowd of people enjoying himself with 
a beer. The moment he saw me I knew I had 
made a grave mistake. He grabbed me and 
pulled me outside screaming all the while 
that no wife of his was coming into a tavern 
like a common whore. He beat me until he 
was satisfied and threw me down under the 
front of the bus. Fortunately, I was not hurt - 
at least no more than usual. You learned to 
take your licks. There were no more trips to 
the taverns after that. We would just have to 
find another way to get milk. 

When Jordon was about five months old I 
became pregnant again. Confusion reigned 
supreme in my every waking thought. How 
could I bring another innocent child into this 
madness? When I couldn’t feed one, how 
could I feed two? Somewhere I had heard 
that quinine, a drug used for malaria, would 
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help you lose a baby. In desperation, with 
tears streaming down my battered face, I 
went to a pharmacist and ask for quinine. 
The older man asked me warily, “And what 
do you want with that?” I stood there without 
a shred of pride left in my life, in clothes that 
could have come from a garbage dump, and 
the only answer I could give was “I’m preg- 
nant and I can’t have this baby.” 

To this day I don’t know what he saw in 
my face that made him go against his profes- 
sional code of ethics, but without a word, he 
did the pills up and handed them to me. | 
went away clutching them like they were gold 
in my hand. 

About a week later I started to lose the 
baby. Doug’s only answer was, “I’m going to 
work don’t bother me.” So I put Jordon in a 
carriage and walked all over town until I 
found someone who would mind the baby, 
then I took a bus to the hospital. There I lost 
a baby boy. They thought they were going to 
have to operate to stop the bleeding but for- 
tunately it stopped on its own. By morning, 
Doug was there to take me home. On the 
way he insisted we stop at his mothers. Once 
I was settled inside, he took off with his 
brother George to get drunk. It didn’t take 
long for me to realize that I was stuck and he 
wasn’t coming back. I was so tired and just 
longed to lie down. In the end I carried my 
son several miles home in my arms. It was 
just another day in the life of the tormented. 


PETER GOLDRING 


Member of Parliament 
Edmonton East 


THE GIFT OF LIFE RENEWAL 


In 2008, 4,330 Canadians had health needs requiring an 
organ transplant, but only 2,083 transplants took place. Two 
hundred and fifteen people died on the waiting list. Can- 
ada’s organ donation rate is behind that of countries such 
as the US, Italy, Belgium and Spain. 


Those needing a transplant come from all walks of life. 
They can be your neighbour, your friend, your child, or in 
my case my sister Sue. A proud and accomplished person, 
she has for years been dialysing for hours daily, never com- 
plaining and always remaining upbeat. A wonderful anony- 
mous donor has given her a gift of freedom, of renewed life 
normality, a kidney which allows her the fullness of daily 
being. 


This gift, a Godsend to my eternally grateful sister, is also 
a true blessing to her loved ones and friends who have si- 
lently prayed for this liberation for her. My thanks to the 
medical doctors that perform such miracles, to the many 
that give of their time to engage people to consider such a 
legacy of continued life and a special thank you to the do- 
nors and their families who selflessly contribute this extraor- 
dinary gift, most often in moments of deep sadness. May 
this generosity, this giving of life renewal, be repeated many 
fold. 


While some organ donations are from living donors, | 
would especially encourage people (and their families) to 
donate their organs after death, when they no longer need 
them. It's such a simple act, but it can have a profound ef- 
fect on those waiting for transplants. 


Organs from one individual can be used in eight life-saving 
procedures such as heart transplants, he notes, and a fur- 
ther 50 people can have their lives improved through dona- 
tions of tissue or organs. 


| think we should all be encouraged to help others in this 
fashion. What do you think? 


780-495-3261 


www.petergoldring.ca 
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Parents need to become the voice of justice 
for their children 





As parents it is our responsibility to 
ensure that the physical, emotional, psycho- 
logical and spiritual needs of our children are 
met. Parenting starts with the recognition 
that children deserve to be treated with dig- 
nity and respect. Children deserve the oppor- 
tunity for self expression as this is how they 
learn in life, this also will allow them to 
develop their uniqueness and individuality as 
incredible human beings. 

Through honesty and acknowledgement 
we are able to judge the biases, the preju- 
dices and the oppression that we went 
through in our own childhood and if in the 
name of parenting, we are using power and 
control to subjugate our children, we must 
think of the toxic effect that this kind of sys- 
tem will have on our children. 

Parents carrying baggage from their 
childhood and suffering personal problems 
will tend to reflect their worst traits and 
unfulfilled expectations unto their children. 
In this kind of settings parents fail to be 
aware of their children’s potentials and/or 
capabilities. Children will grow up suffering 
the legacy of the parent’s problems. 

What we have traditionally called normal 
parenting has been based on power, control 
and emotional dishonesty - emotional dis- 
honesty because children have not been 


taught and have not been allowed to express 
freely their thoughts, their feelings and their 
emotions. The result is children internalizing 
and blaming themselves for everything that 
happened in their childhood. These children 
feel that they are flawed and will go through 
life with deep emotional wounds. 

Trauma on children can lead to outcomes 
ranging from anxiety to depression. A child 
that has been raised in a disengaged, neg- 
lectful, abusive environment experiences 
severe depression, post traumatic stress dis- 
order and will be unable to trust or rely on 
others. 

The word “traumatized” should raise seri- 
ous concerns as this describe the children’s 
private experiences of painful emotions, 
anger, neediness, dependency, fear, anxiety, 
shame and guilt. 

In invalidating families children do not 
have a voice and their silent cries become 
lost in the chaos that the parents cause. 
Invalidating environments fester disapproval, 
criticism and continuous punishment either 
through verbal and/or physical abuse. Our 
children deserve to be raised with uncondi- 
tional love, understanding and guidance. 


Maria B. 
Becoming the dream catcher in the 
lives of our children 


When our eyes met your eyes for the first 
time 

We knew we have been granted an incredible 
opportunity to be part of your life 


You have come into this life with magnificent 
gifts and talents 

You have everything that you need to suc- 
ceed in life. 


As we share your life, we promise you 

We will become your dream catcher 

And through unconditional love, understand- 
ing and respect 

We will make your dreams for trust, accept- 
ance and guidance to flourish and become 
an integral part of your life. 


Edmonton Street News vendor Aaron Bishop sells at Cromdale 





Aaron Bishop was one of the first 
Edmonton Street News vendors. He was 
there to sign up the day the paper was 
launched on November 16, 2003, and has 
been selling ever since, with his main sales 
spots on Jasper Avenue outside the TELUS 
Building and at the Cromdale Safeway’s 
store. Prior to selling ESN, Aaron sold Our 
Voice for about four years. 

Aaron is unable to work due to health 
problems. His spine was broken in a car 


accident ten years ago so he has a hard time 
walking, and then he had a stroke two years 
later. “That put me down for a long time,” 
Aaron said. ”I like selling papers because I 
enjoy meeting people and I’m very friendly. 
I’m 62 years old so they won’t be hiring me 
on construction or anything else. I look too 
old, and besides my health is too bad. I’m 
not collecting any money now, but I have 
been thinking about getting on AISH.” 

Currently Aaron lives with an old friend 
whom he has known for forty years. The man 
has suffered memory loss due to a brain 
injury, so in exchange for a place to stay, 
Aaron looks out for him. His friend was sup- 

@ posed to have a home care worker come in 

& daily to prepare meals and give out medica- 

A tion, but the homecare agency did a home 

3 visit, then determined that it would be 

‘S unsafe to send one of their workers into a 

£ home with an inner city address to visit a 

& client who might be drunk when the worker 
arrived. 

For the past eight years, Aaron has expe- 
rienced periods of homelessness. He was get- 
ting board and room at the Urban Manor for 
a few years, sharing a dorm room with three 
other men, but lost his room last spring. 

“I was gone for three days. I came back 
and everything I had was packed. They 
thought I had moved out. They used to give 
me a bag lunch every morning — they feed 
you good there,” Aaron said. 


The Street Teaches Us 


John Zapantis 


My brothers and sisters are all out on the 
street. 

It's a reality I hope that I'll never repeat. 
Today I've got a nice roof right over my head. 
It beats sleeping right next to some enemy at 
the Herb Jamieson beds. 

If 1 was God and could change the world over 
night, 

my ultimate wish would be to grant all of 
those people out on the 

streets, 

their freedom in full-filling their wishes and 
dreams, 

by getting back on their feet. 

But the odds for many of those lost souls as 
we know, are ultimately 

forbidden. 

For life has its obvious valid reasons for put- 
ting those many out on the 

streets. 

Whether they realize it or not, that those 
serve a unique purpose in teaching 

those more fortunate, that the luckier people 
have that roof over their heads 

and a nice warm bed to sleep in at night. 
Also especially in realizing that the more for- 
tunate ones, will at least have 

more tomorrows to come than those out on 
those deadly streets. 

I just count my blessings and thank the good 
Lord dearly, it's certainly a 

life I intend to never repeat. 


Rob’s Corner from Calgary 


Just wanted 
to let you know 
how much I 
appreciate you 
giving me the 
opportunity to 
sell Edmonton 
Street News. I 
believe with all 
my heart it is too 
late in life for me 
to get back into 

the main stream 

work force. I’ve 
been independent now since June 1994. I’ve 
been let down twice already, first back in 
2004 with Our Voice, and then in July 2010 
with CUPS and Calgary Street Talk. I couldn't 
take another let down. It would be devastat- 
ing to say the least. 

One of the main reasons I started selling 
street papers is that I believed in what the 
paper stood for and was promoting, a voice 
for those who had none, the homeless, people 
living in poverty, people on the fringe. The 
paper virtually gave me independence. It. 
helped me to renew some of the skills I had 
lost to some degree, helped me to keep on the 
straight and narrow. I was tired of working 
for other people. The paper was also giving 
me a chance to speak out on some of the 
social injustices that I see going on around 
me. 

No, I am not an activist, but I feel strong- 
ly about how Calgary’s poor are being treated 
— unfairly as I see it. 

It’s always easier to say you are going to 
make some positive changes in your life; 
however it’s never so easy to go out and actu- 
ally do it. Like someone running for political 
office, it all sounds so good to the ear while 
they are campaigning but once they’re in, the 
game’s over. ' 





Rob Champion — 


